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" A Borvant with this dauae 
Makos dnidgory dlvino 
"Who swoops a room as for thy laws 
Molios that and tho action flne." 

The poet gleans ftom the barren field a rich har- 
vest which the husbandman knew not of. Beauty 
will come to every condition of life, when men 
once learn to lift themselves above selfish aims, 
and serve the ideal in whatever they do — when all 
tho machinery of our civilization, like the wheels 
in Ezekiel's vision, shall move in obedience to 
divine impulses, as the supplements oi man's 
spiritual nature, and the ship, the railroad, and 
the telegraph be transformed Itom the mercenary 
agents of trade into the shining vehicles of truth 
and liberty and universally brotherhood. 



LIVES OF THE EARLY PAINTERS. 



Bf MRS. JAMESOK. 



ANDREA MANTEGNA. 
Bom 1130, dlod 1600. 



When the great Flemish painter, Rubens, was 
at Mantua in 1606, he was struck with astonish- 
ment on viewing these works, and made a fine 
copy in a reduced lorni of the fifth compartment. 
Copy, however, it cannot properly be called; it is 
rather a iiei-sion in the manner of Rubens, the 
stylo of tlio whole, and even some of the ch-cum- 
stances, being altered. This fine picture is now 
in tlie possession of Mr. Rogers, the po;>t. 

Another of the most celebrated of Mantegna's 
works is the great picture now iii the Louvre, at 
Paris, and called by the Italians " la Madonna 
della Vitloria," the Madonna of Victory. The 
occasion on which it was painted recalls a great 
event In history, the invasion ot Italy by Charles 
VIII, of Fi-anee. Of all the wars undertaken by 
ambitious and unprincipled monarchs, whether 
instigated by revenge, by policy, or by rapacious 
thirst of dominion, this invasion of Italy, in 1405, 
wnS tho most flagitious in its injustice, its folly, 
and its cruelty; it was also the most retributive 
in its results. Charles, after ravaging the whole 
country from the Alps to Ca'abria, iound himself 
obliged to retreat, and on tho banks of the Taro 
was met by Gian-Fraucesco, Marquis of Mantua, 
the son and successor of Frederigo, at the head 
of an army. On the part of the Italians it was 
rather a victory missed than a victory won; for 
the French continued their retreat across the 
Alps, and the loss of the Italians was immense. 
Ti'.e Marquis of Mautua, however, chose to con- 
sider it as a victory. He built a church on tho 
occasion, and commanded Andrea Mantegna to 
paint a picture on the high altar, which should 
e.\press at once his devotion and gratitude. Con- 
sidering the subject and the occasion, the French 
must have had a particular and malicious pleas- 
ure in placing this picture in the Louvre, where it 
now hangs at the upper end of that immense gal- 
lery. 

It represents in the centre, under a canopy or 
arbor composed of garlands of toliago and ituit, 
and seated on a throne, tho Virgin Mary, who 
holds on her knees the Infant Saviour. On her 
right stand the ai-chanarcl Michael and St. Mau- 
rice in complete armor. On the left are the 
patron saints of Mantua, St. Longinus and St 
Andrew, with the Inlan t St. John. More in tront, 
on each side, ai-o the Marquis of Mantua and his 
wife, the celebrated and accomplished Isabella 
d'Este, who, kneeling, i-eturn thanks for the so- 



called victory over the French. The figure of the 
Marchesa Isabella is still, in the French catalogue 
of the Louvre, styled St. Elizabeth, ftn error 
pointed out long since by Lanzi and others. This 
picture was finished in the year 1500, when An- 
drea was seventy. In beauty and softness of exe- 
cution it exceeds all his other works, while in the 
poetical conception of the whole, the grandeur of 
the saints, and the expression in the countenance 
of Gonzaga as he gazes upwards in a transport ol 
devotion, it is worthy of his best years. In the 
Louvre are three other pictures by Andrea Man- 
tegna. One is the Crucifixion of our Saviour, a 
small picture, remarkable for containing his own 
portrait In the figure of the soldier seen half- 
length in Iront. Another, an allegorical subject, 
represents the Vices flying belo.re Wisdom, Chas- 
tity, and Philosophy, while Justice, Fortitude, 
and Temperance, return from above, once more 
to take up their habitation among men. Another 
picture, ot exceeding beauty, represents the Muses 
dancing to the sound of Apollo's lyre. Mars, 
Venus, and' Cupid, stand on a rocky height, look- 
ing upon them, while Vulcan is seen at a distance 
threatening his faithless consort. In this little 
picture Mantegna seems inspired by the very 
spirit of Greek art. The Muses are designed with 
exquisite taste and teeling. It is probably- the 
chet-d'ceuvre of the artist in his own partiijular 
style, that for which his natural turn of mind and 
early studies under Squarcione had fitted him. In 
general his religious pictures are not pleasing; 
and many of his classical subjects have a tasteless 
meagreness in the forms, which is quite opposed 
to all our conceptions of beauty and greatness of 
style; but he has done grand things. Besides 
the works already mentioned, there are fovu* pic- 
tures in the Museum, at Berlin, and others at 
Vienna, Florence, and Naples. Of many disci- 
ples formed by Andrea Mantegna, not one attain- 
ed to any fame or influence in his art. They all 
exaggerated his manner and defects, as is usual 
with scholars who follow the manner of their 
master. His two sons were both arlists, studious 
and respectable men, but neither of tliem inherit- 
ed the genius of their father. Ariosto, in a famous 
stanza of his great poem ("Orlando Furioso," 
cxxxiii, St. 2), in which he has commemorated all 
tho leading painters of his own time, places the 
name of Andrea Mantegna between those of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci and Gian Bellini: 

" Lo 1 Leonardo I Gian' Bellino view, 
Two Dossi, and Mantegna reached by few, 
WiUi these an angel, Michael, styled divine, 
In whom the sculptor and'the painter join: 
Sebastian, Titian, Raphael, tliree that grace 
Cadora, Venice, and Urbino's race: 
Each genius that can past events recall 
In living flguies on the storied wall." 



The Invektion op Engraving on Wood and 
Copper: 1(123^1452. 

Andrea Mantegna was not only eminent as a 
painter; he owed much of his celebrity and his 
influence over the artists of that age to the multi- 
plication and difiusion of his designs by copper- 
plate engraving, an art unknown till his time. 
He was one ol the firat who pracUsed it— certain- 
ly the first painter who engraved his own de- 
signs. 

In these days, when we cannot walk through 
the streets even of a third-rate town without 
passing shops with their windows filled with en- 
gravings and prints; when not ovu* books only. 



but the newspapers that He on our tables are Il- 
lustrated ; when the Penny Magazine can place a 
little print after Mantegna at once before the eyes 
of fltty thousand readers; when every beautiful 
work of art as it appears is multiplied and dif- 
fused by hundreds and thousands of copies ; 
when the talk is rite of wondrous inventions by 
which such copies shall reproduce themselves to 
infinitude, without change or detoriatlon, we find 
it difficult to throw our Imagination back to a 
time when such things were not 

What printing did for literature, engraving on 
wood and copper has done for painting— not only 
diflttsed the designs and inventions of artists, 
which would otherwise be confined to one locality, 
but in many cases preserved those which would 
otherwise have perished altogether. It is inter- 
esting to remember that three inventions to which 
we owe such infinite instruction and delight were 
almost simultaneous. The earliest known im- 
pression of an engvavmg on wood is dated 1523; 
the earliest impression from an engraved metal 
plate was made about 1462; and the first printed 
book, properly so called, bears date, according to 
the best authorities, 1455. 

Stamps for impressing signatures and charac- 
ters on paper, in which the required forms were 
cut upon blocks of wood, we find in use in the 
earliest times. Seals for convents and societies, 
in which the distinctive devices or letters were 
cut hollow upon wood or metal, were known in 
the fourteenth century. The transition seems 
easy to the next application of the art, and 
thence, perhaps, it has happened that the name 
of the man who made this step is lost All that 
is certainly known is, that the first wood-blocks 
for the purpose of pictorial representations were 
cut in Germimy, in the province of Suabia; that 
thelBrst use made of the art was for the multipli- 
cation of playing-cards, which about the year 
1418 or 1420 were manufactured in great quanti- 
ties at Augsburg, Nuremberg, and Venice; and 
that the next application of the art was devotion- 
al. It was used to multiply rude figures of saints, 
which were distributed among the common peo- 
ple. The earliest wood-cut knownis a coarse fig- 
ure of St. Christopher, dated 1423. This curiosi- 
ty exists in the library of Earl Spencer, at Al- 
thorpe. Another impression, which is declared 
by connoisseurs to be a little later, Is in the Roj-al 
Library at Paris, where it is framed and hung up 
for the inspection of the curious. Rude, ill- 
drawn, grotesque— printed witli some brownish 
fluid, on the coarsest ill-colored paper— still it is 
impossible to look at it without some of the curi- 
osity, interest, and reverence, with which we re- 
gard the first printed book, though it must be al- 
lowed that, in comparison with this first sorry 
specimen of a wood-cut, the first book was a 
beautiful performance. 

Up to a late period, the origin of engiaving on 
V copper, was involved in a like obsciirity, and vol- 
umes of controversy have been .written on the 
subject; some claiming the invention for Ger- 
many, others for Italy. At length, however, the 
indefatigable researches of antiquarians and con- 
noisseurs, added .by the accidental discovery in 
1794 of the first impression ft-om a metal plate, 
have set the matter at rest If to Germany be- 
longs the invention of engraving on wood, the art 
of copper-plate engraving was beyond all doubt 
first introduced and practised nt Florence; j'et 
here again the invention seems to have arisen out 
of a combination of accidental circumstances, ra- 
thei" than to belong of right to one man. The cir- 
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cumstances, as well as we can trace thorn, were 
these: 

The golclsmiths of Italy, and particularly of 
Florence, were famoas, in the Meenth century, 
for working in Niello. They traced with a sharp 
point or gravpr on metal plates, generally of sil- 
ver, all kinds of designs, sometimes only ara- 
besques, sometimes single figures, sometimes 
elaborate and complicated designs from sacred 
and profane history. The lines thus cut or 
scratched were filled up with a bbck mass ot sul- 
phate of silver, so Uiat the design traced appear- 
cdvery distinct, contifasted with the white metal. 
In Italy the substance used in Oiling up the lines 
was called from its black color iu Latin nigeUum, 
and in Italian nieUo. In this manner church 
plate, as chalices and reliquaries, also dagger- 
sheaths, sword-hilts, clasps, buttons, and many 
other small silver articles, were ornamented. In 
Sir John Soane's Museum there is an old MS. 
book, of which the binding exhibits some beauti- 
ful specimens ol niello-work of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Those who practised the art were called 
niellatori. 

According to Vasari's account, Maso Finiguera 
was a skiliul goldsmith, living in Florence. He 
became celebrated for the artistic beauty of his 
designs and workmanship in niello. Finiguera is 
said to be the first to whom it accidentally occur- 
red to try the efiiect of his work, and preserve a 
memorandum of his design in the following man- 
ner: Previous to filling up the engi-aved lines 
with-m'eWo, which was a final process, he applied 
to them a black fluid easily removed, and then 
laying a piece ot damp paper on the plate or ob- 
ject, and pressing or rubbing it forcibly, the pa- 
per imbibed the fluid from the ti-acing, and pre- 
sented a fiic-simile of the design, which had the 
appearance of being drawn with a pen. That 
Finiguera was the first or the only worker in niel- 
lo who use.1 this method of trying the effect of the 
work is more than doubUul; but it is certain that 
the earliest known impression ot a niello pla^e is 
the impression from a pax, now existing in the 
church of St. Giovanni at Florence, executed by 
Finiguera, afid representing the subject we have 
often alluded to — the Coronation of the Virgin by 
her Son, the Redeemer, in presence of Saints and 
Angels. It contains nearly thirty minute figures, 
most exquisitely designed. This relic is preserved 
in the Royal Library at Pai-is, where it was dis- 
covered, lying among some old ItaUan engravings 
by the Abbe Zani. Tl\e date of the work is fixed 
beyond all dispute; for the record of the payment 
of sixty-six gold ducats (thirty-two pounds ster- 
ling) to Maso Finiguera for this identical pax 
still exists, dated 1452. The only existing im- 
pression from it must have been-made previously, 
perhaps a few weeks or mouths before. It is 
now, like the first wood-cut, framed and hung up 
in the Royal Library at Paris fbr the inspection 
ofthecuriousi 

Another method of trying the eflfect of niello- 
work before it was quite completed wasby taking 
the impression of the design, not on paper, but on 
sulphur, of which some curious and valuable 
specimens remain. After seeing several imi)re3- 
siohs of niello plates ot the fifteenth century, we 
are no longer surprised to find skilful goldsmiths 
converted into excellent painters and sculptors. 
Ill our own time, this art, after having been fbr- 
gotten since the sixteenth century, when it fell 
into disuse, has been very successtiilly revived by 
Mr. Wagner, a goldsmith of Berlin, now residing 
at Paris. 



We have no evidence that it occurred to Maso 
Finiguera, or any other niello-worker, to engrave 
designs on plates of copper for the express pur- 
pose of making and multiplying impressions of 
them oiTpaper. The first who did this as a trade 
or profession was Baccio Baldini, who, about 
1467, employed several palntera, particularly San- 
dro Botticelli and FiUppino Lippi, to make de- 
signs lor him to engrave. Andrea Mantegna 
caught up the idea with a kind of enthusiasm. 
He made the first experiment when about sixty, 
and according to Lanzi, he engraved, during the 
sixteen remaining years of his life, not less than 
fifty plates. Of these about thirty are now known 
to collectors, and considered genuine. Among 
them are his own designs for the Triumph ot Ju- 
lius Cteaar (the fifth, sixth, ands.eveuth compart- 
ments only). 

FamlUar as we now are with all kinds of cop- 
per-plate and wood engraving, there are persons 
who do not understand clearly the difl'erence be- 
tween them. Independent of the diflbrence of the 
material on which they are executed, the grand 
distinction between the two arts is this: that the 
copper-plaie engraver cuts out the lines by which 
the impression is produced, which are thus left 
hollow, and afterwards filled up with ink ; the im- 
pression is produced by laying a piece of wet pa- 
per on the plate, and passing them together un- 
der a heavy and perfectly even roller. The method 
of the engraver on wood is precisely the reverse. 
He cuts away all tiie surrounding surface of the 
block ot wood, and leaves the lines which are to 
produce the impression prominent. They are af- 
terwards blackened with ink like a stamp, and 
the impression taken with a common priulmg- 
press. 

When Andrea Mantegna made Us first essays 
in engraving on copper, he does not seem to have 
used a press or roller. Perhaps he was unac- 
quainted with that implement. At all events, the 
early impressions of his plates have evidently been 
taken by merely laying the paper on the copper- 
plate, and then rubbing it over with the hand, 
and they are very faini and spiritless, compared 
with the later impressions taken with a press. 



MUSICAL GOSSIP. 



Bagier tried cheap operatic performances at 
Les Italiens successfully, and moreover found 
employment for Mme. Feme as a vocalist and 
lier cousin and brother as violinists iu those en- 
tertainments, beside aflfording Miss Agatha 
States a chance to win Parisian favor in the first 
act of " Eninui." La Presse says, " She is mar- 
velously gifted by nature, being alike beautiful 
and of imposing presence ; her bearing is splen- 
did and lior voice really magnificent, but that 
voice is yut a rough diamond without polish. 
In happy moments she did make a sensation by 
the l^rilliant exploiting of that unfinished 
organ." 

Zucchini's drollery created more sensation 
than all other performances there. Ferui's sing- 
ing was nut relished. 

Carlotta Patti has been engaged by Carvalho 
for the great Paris exhibition concert season to 
exploit sensational notes. 

Grand reports come from Madrid of great 
deeds in tliat city's Italian Opera, by Penco, 
Fraschini and De Bassini in " Lucrezia Borgia," 
with denial of education for Biancolini's beauti- 
ful, voice. ; 

Borghi-Mamo and Naudin are credited with 
immense success in " La Favorita," but Sorti 
judged a fiasco in Alphonso and Medini as using 
his grand voice too roughly. 



In " Semiramide," the sisters Marchisio, Ag- 
nesi and Palermi created a furore and so great 
an excitement as to cause Madrid's dilettante to 
declare the company now performing there to be 
superior to any in the world. 

La Spezia had excited Malaga to frenzy with 
her performance of " Norma," and Biguardi pass 
current as PoUio in that opera. 

Amiens hoped to have " L'Africaine " done in 
grand style, as Nina Rionelle and Taffanelli, 
cast for Zeleika and Vasco, were highly estima- 
ted in " La Favorita." 

Nice's Italian Opera began with " Roberto il 
Biavolo," with Fanny Gordosa as Alice, Picci- 
nini as Roberto, Rossi-Caataguola as Bertram, 
Sertagni as Raeiiibaut, and Mmo. D' Albert! as 
Isabella, wliich is deemed a strong cast. Mme. 
Campo-Ferii has been engaged for that budding 
opera, and they promise great deeds with " Cris- 
pino," " Faust," " Don Giovanni," "Medea" of 
Pacini, " Lucia," " 11 Trovatore," ■" Wm. Tell," 
and " II Barbiere." 

Amiens got up " L'Africaine " with Nina de 
Rionelle as Zelika and Taflfnnolli as Vasco. Both 
were highly lauded in " La Favorita," preluded 
to it, as trial of their ability. 

Strasbourg's opera rejoiced last month in 
" Faust," with especial deliglit oxliibited toward 
Mile. Mozeray, the Marguerita. 

La Prease has over three columns of critical 
notices upon " Popular Concerts " in Paris. 
Pasdeloup's orchestra received distinguished 
honor therein for its performance of a Beethoven 
symphony, and its generally excellent treatment 
of well selected music. Paris would seem to 
have just awakened to perception of classical 
music as it should be given. 

The grand concert given at Vienna to aid suf- 
ferers by the recent war, had great success in 
all respects. Four thousand peisons attended ; 
its choral force numbered twelve hundred, and 
the instrumental congregation was really grand. 

Bremen finally got off "L'Africaine," with 
principals not remarkably brilliant, yet good in 
ensen^lo. 

Edward Perelli, of Milan, and Gialdino Gialdi- 
ni, of Pescliia, obtained, with promise of certain 
alterations, tlie award for operas to bo produced 
at La Pergola, Florence, on. its re-opening. 

At Barcelona's "Licco," Boccholini and Via- 
letti obtained high distinction as Don Giovanni 
and Leporello. The French comic opera had 
stopped. ' 

On November 5th, at Brussol's Vanxhall, were 
distributed tlie prizes for that grand Belgian 
'concoum. Silas, of London, as previously slated, 
got the first prize, 1000 trance, with a gold med- 
al, and G. Preyer, who is chapel master to Aus- 
tria's Emperor, the second, about half as valua- 
ble, while Jean Habert, of Gmunden,had to con- 
tent himself with 250 francs and some kind of a 
silver medal as third prize. Concerts go on in 
that gay capital with marked vigor. 

Servais, the eminent Belgian violoncellist, is 
reported ill. Bergner, so justly celebrated here 
in that department of instrumental performance, 
derived his skill from Servais. 

We note, as performing in a fete at St. Roch 
cathedral, that excellent baritone. Signer Flo- 
renza. 

Lyons witnessed recently a most amusing de- 
but from M. Lpnault, who attempted to perform ■ 
in "-La Juive," but stuck fast, having forgotten 
his part, and some other singer finished it for 
him. 

Adelina Patti follows up close her old tri- 
umphs at Les Italiens, and Rossini is asserted to 



